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A Day in June. 


OH! what is so rare as a day in June! 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays ; 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or blade too mean 


To be some happy creature’s palace. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


The Teaching of Jesus. 


Lesson VII. 

THAT WE CAN ONLY ENTER INTO THE KINGDOM OF GOD BY 
DOING GOD’S WILL. 

Memory Verse.— By their fruits ye shall know them. Do men. 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles P Even so, every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit: but the corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
Sruit. 

Read Mazz. vii. 13-27. 

In this passage Jesus teaches that we can become members of 
God’s kingdom only as we strive to form our character, and mould 
our temper and train our minds in accordance with the divine 
standard : only as we seek ourselves to be truthful, and loving, just and 
upright in our daily lives can we know what truth, love, justice and 
righteousness in God mean, It is not what we either profess, or 
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think, or believe about God, but Zow we are loving and serving Him, 
which makes us his children, and able therefore to kvzow God. 

Jesus, therefore gives us three cautions, in the form of pictures or 
little parables, warning us that we can only kuow, by ourselves doing, 
what is true, right, and lovely. 

A. Parable or picture of Two Gates, verses 13,14. We must 
remember that the ancient cities were fortified with walls and towers. 
In these walls were the city gates, through which the people passed 
in.and out of the town. ‘There were the public gates, at the lowest 
part of the town, opening, as a rule, on to the roads leading to the 
nearest city, through which, in the daytime and when there was peace, 
everybody might pass,—merchants with their merchandise, and farmers 
bringing supplies from the country, travellers, and others,—a// intent 
upon their own business. These gates were wide, and stood open so 
that the bulky caravans could easily pass in and out. The road 
leading from this public gate would, of course, always be as broad, 
smooth, and level as possible. Then at the highest part of the city, 
there was either the residence of the city governor, king, or other ruler, 
as the case might be; or as at Jerusalem, the Temple, which was 
built on the top of the highest hill, overlooking the deep valley be- 
neath of the Kidron. Opening into the outer court of this palace or 
temple there was always a private or narrow gate, the road to which 
was made as steep as possible, so that the enemy in time of war could 
not easily ascend it in large force. This gate was either kept shut or 
always well guarded, for through this gate only the servants of the 
king, or those who were on the &zng’s business, might pass. The two 
gates, with the two kinds of road, one broad and easy, and the other 
narrow and steep, are the two ways of life, one of self-pleasing, where 
we do as we like, say what our neighbours say, do as they do, and try 
to be as comfortable as possible ; the other way of self-sacrifice, where 
we dare, if need be, to stand alone, and say only what is true, do only 
what is just and upright, and keep our hearts pure and our hands 
clean in doing God’s will. 

B. Picture or parable of the Frutt 7 ree, verses 15-21. We are to 
judge of those who profess to teach religion, not by what'they say, or 
by their outward appearance, but by the influence of their character. 
He is the only the true prophet of God who teaches us to love and serve 
God and our neighbour better. 

Sheep's skins. The reference is to the prophets of old, who 
usually led very austere and frugal lives; dressing in strong rough 
garments, made of camels’ hair or even sheep’s skins, which would 
wear practically a lifetime, instead of the soft and comfortable 
woollen garments of every-day wear. Their food, too, was of the 
simplest kind; but it is zo/ the dress or appearance which makes 


Hed aes Only he who leads us to God is a true messenger 
of God, . 


— a 
Wie 
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There is a reference, too, to the familiar fable of the wolf who put 
on a sheep’s skin in order to steal into the midst of the flock unobserved, 
Many put on the appearance of being religious to serve their own 
private ends. We can always detect them by the simple test—Do 
they help ws to become better and serve our zezghdour more lovingly? 
or do they direct attention only to themselves, their own opinions and 
interests? Grapes of thorns and figs of thistles. There is a buckthorn 
and a cac/us, called here a thistle, which in general appearance are 


' like the vine and the fig tree. It is no use appearing religious unless 


we bring forth the fruits of true religion, which are found in characéer, 
not profession. Compare Ga/. v. 16-24, where Paul insists upon the 
same truth. Only as we seek to have God’s own spirit in our hearts 
can we become the children of God. 

Jesus now goes on to declare the same to be true of himself. It 
is not those who cry. Lord, Lord, z.e., who hold high doctrines about 
his person or his work, who believe a certain creed about his relation 
to the Godhead, who are his disciples. It is only those who them- 
selves try to be like him in character, by dong the will of God, who 
seek to minister, as he ministered, and love as he loved. Read poems 
of Abou Ben Adhem, by Leigh Hunt, and the Faithful Monk, by C. 
T. Brooks, in ‘ Quiet Thoughts.’ 

C. Third picture or parable: that of a house built on a firm 
foundation, verses 21-27. This picture, again, istaken from Palestine, 
where there is no rain for months together, and the streams run dry. 
Then come sudden and violent storms, when the rain comes down in 
torrents, and the water courses are suddenly filled with rushing floods 
which sweep all away before them. The house built on the rock is 
the house built on the mountain side, where the foundations have to 
be hewn out of rock; the house on sand is the house on level ground 
in the valley on the soft sandy bottom. Our religious life must be 


formed on our own personal experience. Only as we know that God is 


with us, because we have felt his love in response to our love, his 
guidance in our obedience to truth and uprightness, can we struggle 
against the sorrows, the trials, the difficulties of life. It will not be our 
opinions, it will be our personal experience that can keep us true to 
God. 
Lesson VIII. 

TEACHING WITH AUTHORITY. 


Memory Verse :—‘ The people were astonished at his teaching: for 


- he taught them as one having authority and not as their scribes. Matt. 


vii. 28-29. 

It may be well to turn aside from the direct course of our exposi- 
tion, for a single lesson, in order to try to give a clear account of what 
is implicitly contained in the passages we have already passed under 
review. We mean the manner and spirit of the teaching of Jesus. 
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It is summed up for us in the difference, which is a deep and radical 
one, between teaching zw2/h authority and upon authority. 

At the time of Jesus there was plenty of authoritative teaching 
about God and worship and human duty; and it required not a little 
courage to teach anything different, for it was certain to be frowned 
upon and thought heretical. A good deal of this authoritative teach- 
ing was, no doubt, true and helpful; but it did not seem necessary to 
most men to ask whether it was so or not. It was part of the orthodox 
creed of their church, and, therefore, to be accepted. Authoritative 
teaching of this kind has two fatal drawbacks :— 

(1) Its teachers tend to become religious officials. They teach 
not from their own experience, but according to rule. It is accord- 
ingly of more importance that they should be clever scholars than 
really devout and religious men. 

(2) The teaching itself becomes stiff and artificial. There is 
little attempt to distinguish the essential from the non-essential, truth 
from the particular words in which it is expressed, the love of God 
from fixed forms of worship. Accordingly it appeals to men as on the 
whole something external, rules to be obeyed, a creed to be believed, 
rather than a spirit of life and love dwelling in the heart, and finding 
evidence of its truth in individual experience. 

This is teaching ‘ «pon authority.’ It is what the Jews expected 
from any public teacher of religion. Hence their great astonishment 
when one came and taught them ‘ not as their scribes.’ 

We are told that Jesus taught ‘with authority.. What does this 
mean? What are its special marks? 

(1) It is teaching from experience. It goes straight to the heart 
of a subject instead of talking all round it. It turns away from every- 
thing which has been simply learnt by report or tradition that it may 
lay stress on the few great matters which are alive for the heart and 
conscience. There may often be little difference in the words spoken 
or the truth announced ; but everybody feels that there is an essential 
difference of manner and spirit. When Jesus spoke of God and 
love and duty, men knew that he was telling them what he had ex- 
perienced in his own life. 

(2) Such teaching will always be simple and natural. It does 
not concern itself much with formal rules and elaborate doctrines. 
The simplest things afford the best illustrations of the deepest truths. 
It is only when truth is becoming artificial and has lost the clear ring 
of experience that it seeks for elaborate illustration. Jesus used the 
world of nature and common human life, as it was spread out before 
his eyes, for his picture-book. Hence his teaching is always fresh, 
suggestive, stimulating. 

(3) Human sympathy is another mark of teaching with authority. 
This means something more than kindliness of disposition. There 
must be correspondence between the truth taught, the duty enjoined, 
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and the human nature which has to believe and do. Truth may be 
spoken in such a way that it only dazzles; and duty may be made so 
terrible that it only frightens and numbs the conscience instead of 
arousing it. Or again, in his loyalty to his message, a prophet may 
not be able to conceal a certain hopelessness or even contempt for the 
human nature that has to receive it. The teaching of Jesus is free 
from these short-comings. It is pervaded by a sympathy for men 
and a strong hopefulness in regard to them, which make them feel 
that his message is not only true in the abstract but true for them. 
It passes as a living word from him to become a living word in them. 

This power is among the rarest, as it is also the most beautiful, of 
gifts. Accredited teachers of authorised truth usually view its influence 
with suspicion, while the common people hang upon the words which 
are spoken with this authority, wondering at their wisdom and beauty, 
and most of all at their complete truthfulness to human nature. 


The Old Order and the New Spirit. 
VI. 
The Dignity of Labour and the Rights of the Slave. 


E have now to deal with the attitude of Christianity towards 

one of the most deeply seated social evils of the Roman 

World, its contempt for the worker and his toil. Some indication 
has been given already of the misery and the danger to the state 
which sprang from this cause. The life of the large towns was 
corrupted by the servile spirit of the crowd of retainers, who clamoured 
like paupers for the largesse of public coin or the gifts of private 
munificence, while the vast slave population exhibited in the most 
glaring form the crushing tyranny of wealth, and the rottenness of 
work done under a sense of compulsion and rewarded with a 
scarcely veiled contempt. On the worker himself there could be 
-only one result, industry was his misfortune, idleness his dream. 
To reverse this order, if not at once in the outward arrangements of 
society, at any rate in the affections and moral judgment of men, to 
reveal to them the usefulness of life, to inspire them with respect for 
the virtues of poverty, to claim for labour an inherent dignity, this 
was clearly a task which would tax the power of faith to the utmost. 
It demanded qualities with which reformers are not always gifted, a 
wise patience, a scrupulous fairness, and above all insight into the 
bearing of spiritual principles upon material conditions. It was, 
however, a task which Christianity could not refuse toface. It was 
imposed upon it by its great ideas of equality, justice, and sacrifice, 
The equality of men as sons of God means the subordination of the 
privilege which isolates to the common gifts which unite. Justice in 
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the relations of man to man involves the curbing of the licence of 
power and wealth, and a growing respect for industry, perseverance, 
thoroughness, and the other virtues upon which social well-being 
ultimately depends. Sacrifice is the consecration of whatever can be 
laid on the altar of human need, whether it be the creations of the 
mind and the imagination or the fruit of manual toil. So long as 
Christianity remained faithful to these principles, it was bound to 
condemn the immorality of luxurious idleness, and to uphold the 
dignity of every employment in which life could find a worthy 
expression. ‘ ; : . 

It cannot be denied that our materials for dealing with this subject 
are less copious than we could wish. We have to rely to some extent 
upon the general tone and the moral implications of the teaching 
which has come down to us, rather than upon direct statements. At 
the same time we possess sufficient direct evidence in the New Testa- 
ment and other sources to illustrate the nature and motive of the 
change. Let us take for example the following passages. Could 
anything be more practical and direct ?——‘ Study to be quiet, and to 
do your own business, and to work with your hands as we com- 
manded you’ (1 Thess. iv. 11). ‘Even when we were with you, this we 
commanded you, that if any would not work, neither should he eat. 
For we hear that there are some which walk among you disorderly, 
working not at all, but are busybodies. Now them that are such we 
command and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness 
they work, and eat their own bread’ (2 Thess. iii. 10-12). ‘I have 
* coveted no man’s silver or gold or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves know 
that these hands have ministered unto my necessities, and to them 
that were with me. I have showed you all things, how that so 
labouring ye ought to support the weak, and to remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive’ (Ac/s xx. 33-35). ‘Let him that stole steal no more, but 
rather, let him labour, working with his hands the thing which is 
good, that he may have to give to him that needeth’ (Zphes. iv. 8). 
Passing beyond the limits of the New Testament and to a later date, - 
we meet with statements not less emphatic: ‘Mind your business 
with all becoming seriousness, that so you may always have sufficient 
to support yourselves, and those that are needy, and not burden the 
church of God. For we ourselves, besides our attention to the word 
of the Gospel, do not neglect our inferior employments. For some 
of us are fishermen, some tentmakers, some husbandmen, that so we 
may never be idle . . . . Labour therefore continually ; for the blot 
of the slothful is not to be healed .... For the Lord hates the 
slothful. For no one of those who are dedicated to God ought to be 
idle’ (Apostolic Constitutions, ii. 63). ‘Ye fathers educate your 
children in the Lord . . . . and teach them such trades as are agree- 
able and suitable to the Word lest . . . . they go astray from that which 
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is good’ (/érd. iv. 11). Clement of Alexandria in the book of practical 
teaching, to which we have referred previously, warns his readers 
against the false respectibility which finds something demeaning in 
ordinary domestic duties. Industry and self-help are inseparable 
from his view of the simplicity of the Christian life. 

Now there is in these and similar passages a clear recognition 
of the place of work in the moral ideal. It is no longer regarded 
as a grievous necessity, but as good in itself, a point of view need- 
ful for any irue uplifting of labour. It will be noticed that the subject 
is treated in a two-fold aspect. Firstly, work is encouraged on 
account of the moral dangers of idleness. This is characteristic 
of the seriousness which Christianity breathed into life. It is seen 
that it is just through effort and withstanding the seductions of ease 
that human character is knit together and becomes capable of moral 
sympathy with God. Secondly, in the Christian view of life work has 
a value, recognized indeed by all men, only not in the Christian 
sense. For work brings wealth, and wealth is the power of doing 
good. It is one of the ways in which vital force becomes available for 
the enriching of other lives. To be able to give rather than to 
receive, to support the weak, to succour the needy, such is the 
blessedness promised to those who are diligent in labour. In this 
way our present subject is brought into relation with the charity of 
the Church, which will form the subject of a separate paper. 

Let us pause for a moment to call to mind the kind of men who 
formed the first Christian communities. How this proclamation of 
the dignity of labour must have come to them as tidings of a great 
deliverance! ‘They were for the most part poor, the artizans, the men 
engaged in trades of all sorts, who had grown accustomed to the con- 
tempt of the ruling order, and probably acquiesced in regarding their 
own work as contemptible, the badge of an inferiority which they 
were forced to endure because they were powerless to resist. To 
them was spoken the message, that the labour they had been taught 
to despise is part of the real nobility of life, and that it is to be 
valued, not because it may bring the ease and influence of wealth, 
but as affording an opportunity for generosity and unselfish service. 
The fact that men felt the joy of this message, and in their turn 


learned to speak it to others, is an impressive witness to the power 


of unpopular truth to win its way against long established pre- 
judice and deeply rooted social habits. 

But the influence of the Christian spirit, in elevating labour and 
developing this new sentiment in regard to it, is seen most clearly 
in its attitude towards slavery. In an earlier chapter we referred to 
the large slave population of the Empire, and it requires but little 
imagination to understand what its effect must have been upon 
industrial pursuits. The slavery of the many always goes hand in 
hand with the cultivation of idleness and luxury by the few; and 
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the vices inherent ina state of slavery, meanness, cunning, depravity 
of mind and taste, come to be regarded as inseparable from labour 
itself. Where industry is carried on by men who are looked upon as 
chattels, as tools or hands to be numbered as a man counts his sheep, 
there hard manly toil is regarded as degrading, or at best as the 
badge of the ‘lower orders.’ To do away with this false line of 
cleavage, to claim for the despised race the common rights of a 
common nature, to bid them share on equal terms the spiritual 
blessings of life, such was the reformation which the Gospel set 
itself to accomplish. When we.consider the forces which were 
arrayed against it, forces of social custom, of ingrained prejudice, 
of turbulence and depravity in the very men it sought to raise, we 
can only wonder at the real and substantial success which it 
achieved. As in other things its method was moral and spiritual 
rather than policital, The slave was welcomed into the brotherhood 
of the church, and no social distinction was allowed to interfere with 
perfect equality there. His ignoble birth was no bar to his being 
appointed to the most sacred offices. More than one of the early 
bishops of Rome was born a slave. This is the more remarkable 
when we remember that this religious equality between master and 
slave was unknown in Paganism. At Rome slaves were excluded 
from the national worship, and were consequently much addicted to 
foreign rites. It was natural that the Church should follow this 
principle of equality into some of its practical applications. Masters 
were, accordingly, urged to liberate their slaves, and many instances 
are recorded of their enfranchisement in large numbers under the in- 
fluence of Christian teaching. The act of enfranchisement assumed 
gradually a solemn religious character, and might even be performed 
publicly in the church, while the common funds of the community 
where often used to provide the necessary purchase money. There 
was another way, alse, in which Christianity tended to diminish the 
number of slaves. Many of them were kept simply to minister to 
costly and degrading pleasures and the various requirements of a 
sensuous luxury. Paganism encouraged these degrading occupations: 
those who were employed in them were only slaves. The Christian 
conscience denounced them, for they involved the moral ruin of some 
of Christ’s free men. The slave, the man,—the sharp contrast is 
compressed into these two words, the moral contradiction between 


the old and the new. It is its deep respect for humanity, its — 


faith in the one spiritual life in all men, that inspires Christianity 
with its vision of a commonwealth of souls, in which all shall 
serve, and there shall be room for every gift, and only those shall 
be shut out, whose souls, confined to the prison-house of self-love 
and idleness, refuse the dignity of labouring for the common good. 

The early Church made no attack upon slavery as an institution. 
It did something far more difficult. It taught men through a long 


he 
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spiritual discipline to see its injustice. From that moment the fate 
of slavery was sealed. It stood condemned at the bar of the 
awakened conscience. By a strange reversal of fortune the very 
language of servitude passed into fresh and holier uses. To be 
the slave of Christ became a mark of spiritual honour; to enter 
his service was the ambition of all faithful disciples; and in a later 
age the supreme Pontiff himself could find no more honourable title 
than that of a bondman among bondmen, Servus servorum Der. 
Wm. Hamitton Drummonp. 


Early Life of Robert Collyer told by himself. 


Arranged by Rev. Joun Fox. 


His Parentage. 


T is a great thing for a man to be well born, for, as the proverb 
runs, ‘ you cannot make a whistle out of a pig’s tail,’ although 
when Mr. Lincoln said this once in a speech at the West, an ingenious 
Yankee sent him such a whistle by the next mail. Still, this is the 
truth to which the proverb points, that what we call good blood is 
one condition of success in life, and this I think the Collyers can 
claim. But we cannot claim it as the Adamses can, or the Quinceys, 
and the fine old families, for we go back to the grandfathers and 
grandmothers, and there we stop. Both the men were sailors, 
and both were lost at sea. What I mean by being well born is 
this—that my own father was one of the most healthful men I ever 
knew, and my mother one of the most healthful women. He was 
brown and she was blonde. My father’s eyes were dark and soft; 
my mother’s were blue, blended with gray, and could snap fire and 
make things boom. ‘The family nose juts out strong, and matches 
the family chin; and, as I have heard Mr. Emerson say, ‘there is a 
great deal in noses.’ My father was as good a smith as ever stood at 
an anvil, and that was all. He had no other faculty, except that of 
striking a tune in the little meeting-house, and you were not certain 
what the tune was going to be until he got to the end of the first line. 
But my mother was a woman of such faculty—though she could 
hardly read or write—that I believe if she had been ordered to take 
charge of a seventy-gun ship and to carry it through a battle, give her 
time to learn the ropes, and she would do it. She had in her wells of 
poesy and humour and laughter, and a deep abiding tenderness like 
that of the saints. And this they had in common ; they were as free 
from infection as the stars. The most woeful fevers would break out 
in the cottages all about us and decimate the neighbours, and they 
were always on hand to help, going and coming as the sunshine goes 
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and comes, never thinking of changing their garments, yet they never 
caught the fever nor did any of their children, nor felt the ‘slightest 
touch of fear. And this is how I came at the guess that we were well 
born. They were so healthy, and not like in like, as the poet says, but 
in difference, and the mother was beyond all question the better half 
in those finer powers on which the children have to draw for their 
success in life. 
Moral: Don’t marry a doll. 


His Breeding. 


Four things, as I have learned my lesson, go to make a man; good 
birth, good breeding, your own good endeavour, and good fortune, 
which is but another name for the goodness of God. And so I want 
to say, secondly, that I think we were well bred. There was what 
would come to four dollars and fifty cents a week to live on, while we 
were still about the mother’s knees, and we came along with the 
most surprising regularity one year and eight months apart. But 
provisions were certainly not cheap, nor were there any free schools. 
You must pay so much a week or go ignorant. Yet that mother, who 
is now among the saints, made this income stand good enough to eat, 
two suits of clothes for week-day and Sunday, house rent and fire, a 
bit of tobacco and a pint of beer for the good man of the house, and 
all the schooling we could take until we were big enough to work in 
the factory. Oatmeal and milk and oatcake in plenty, with a bit of 
meat always for the worker, and sometimes for the smaller fry, and a 
cup of tea on Sundays; ‘stick-jaw pudding which tries your chin, 
with the marmalade spread over so thin;’ potatoes and salt, and then 
more oatmeal; and the result is that to this day not one of us knows 
what you mean by ‘a system,’ or ‘a digestion,’ or ‘a constitution,’ so 
strong and sure are the foundations of our life. Sunday school twice 
every Sunday; no rewards and no pic-nics; and yet I do not know 
where to look for any human agency so great and good, when I ask 
myself how it is that I am pastor of the Church of Messiah in New 
York, as that Sunday school. A sound box on the ears and have 
done with it, or a sharp smack, and then by-and-by, a kiss and a 
croon,—that describes my home discipline. 


His Home. 

Let me make a little picture of the house. A cottage of two 
rooms and an attic, looking right into the eye of the sun, and away 
towards the great purple moors. A bit of green sward and a clump 
of roses; a bright open fire, and the walls white as driven snow: a 
floor so clean that you could eat your dinner 6n it and only hurt the 
floor; a bureau and chairs so bright that they shone like dim mirrors: 
the tall old clock we cherish there down in the city; a lot of willow ware 
for great days; a mirror and pictures that must have cost a half a 
dollar each, pictures that Rubens could not have painted to save his 
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life; pure white linen, enough for all uses, and once a week a good, 
sound scrubbing with yellow soap that got into your eyes, and crash 
towels from top to toe. ‘Who hath red eyes, who hath contention, 
who hath strife?’ Solomon cries, and I answer, ‘ the Collyer child- 
ren in the tub with my mother to work it.’ But there, and in the snow 
white purity of fresh linen and eternal scrubbing, was our bulwark 
from fever; and /here is one reason why, in these fifty-seven years, I 
have not been one day sick in my bed. A small shelf of books— 
Bunyan, Crusoe, Goldsmith’s ‘England,’ the half of Sandford and 
Merton, and the Bible, with lots of pictures, the ‘ Young Man’s Best 
Companion,’ the ‘ Pleasing Instructor,’ and Fleetwood’s ‘Life of 
Christ.’ : 

Do you want to know how I manage to talk to you in this simple 
Saxon? I will tell you. I read Bunyan, Crusoe, and Goldsmith 
when I was a boy, morning, noon, and night. All the rest was task 
work; these were my delight, with stories in the Bible, and with 
Shakespeare, when at last the mighty master came within our doors. 
The rest were as senna to me. ‘These were like a well of pure water, 
and this is the first step I seem to have taken of my own free will to- 
wards the pulpit. I must go to Sunday school, but I could pick my 
books week-days from that little shelf. I took to them as I took to 
milk, and without the least idea what I was doing, got the taste for 
simple words into the very fibre of my nature. There was day school 
for me until I was eight years old, and then I had to turn in and work 
thirteen hours a day; Sunday school until I was fourteen, and night- 
school for two winters, and all the sunshine the blue-eyed mother 
could pour through the home, and a careful training in clean ways— 
no lying, no shirking, and no dishonesty. I did steal two plums once 
from a tree, and they were so good I cannot repent-of it now when 
plums are plenty. 

That is the story of our breeding, and this is the second moral: 
If the days are not long enough, sit up nights to thank God for giving 
you a good mother; and now that you are away from her side, think 
of her as watching you tenderly, and believe me when I say that if 
you grieve her heart, and disgrace her name she may forgive you, but 
you will never forgive yourself until she makes it up with you in 
heaven. 


His Schooling. 


About my first recollection beyond my mother and father is of 
Willie Hardie, from whom I got all my ‘ schooling,’ save two winters 
with Mr. Mitton. This, and four winters with Willie before I was 
eight years old, was all I ever had. Willie was a great chap, though. 
He was a cripple, and about the worst I ever saw. But the upper 
part of him was as sound as a sovereign. In those days, by favour, 
all cripples were fiddlers or teachers. Willie was both. But was he 
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a marksman, too? You might think he had drawn bead on Jim or 
Jack, twenty feet away, when bang came the ferule right at you. 
There was no use in dodging, either. If so, it would find you 
out, and thump you all the harder. We boys solemnly swore to 
thrash him when we got big enough. When seventeen, myself and a 
friend went back to Fewston to thrash him as agreed. We crossed 
the worn old threshold of the school-house, and there sat Willie just 
as we left him. We very sternly asked :— 

‘Is this Willie Hardie ? ’ 

‘ And if it is?’ he answered cautiously. 

‘How are you getting along, sir?’ 

‘I’se weel enough, but I doant know ye.’ 

‘We used to be your scholars; we’ve come to give you back your 
threshings.’ 

‘Noa, I guess not,’ said Willie, instructively, grasping his ferule. 

Then, telling him who we were, we made a rush at him, scuffled 
him round a bit, and held him till he promised to play us a tune then 
and there, which he did, and the old fiddle told us about ‘ Sweet 
Home’ in such a way that I don’t believe there was a dry eye in the 
old school-house. And so we forgave him his threshing, adding, 
after a slight pause, ‘but I don’t believe Willie is as good a marksman 
as he was,’ and, to me, there was more pathos in his feeble handling 
of the bow, as crooked and worn as the arm that guided it, than in 
the most melancholy strains of his fiddle. 

(To be continued.) 


Lesson Notes. 
Psalm xvi. vv. 1-4. 
ly 
Trust in God. 


PRESERVE ME, O Gop; For IN THEE DO I PUT MY TRUST. 
I HAVE SAID UNTO THE Lorp, THou Art My Lorp: 
I HAVE NO GOOD BEYOND THEE. 


ae is a prayer for preservation from either danger or tempta- 

tion. The psalmist is sure his prayer will be answered; (1) 
because he has committed himself to the divine protection, ‘in thee 
do I put my trust;’ and, (2) because God has given him the assur- 
ance of personal mercy and compassion, ‘Thou art my God.’ The 
very impulse to commit ourselves into God’s keeping must come 
from the inspiration of His spirit; and it is impossible that the Infinite 
Love can fail the soul in its deepest need. Our faith gives us assur- 
ance of the divine fidelity; our dependence makes us realise the 
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divine power, our penitence brings us the sense of divine mercy, 
our human trust becomes an argument for the protection for which 
we pray. Especially does the relation of the finite soul to the Eternal 
Spirit give the certainty that we can never be forsaken by our God. 
For an exposition of the words ‘Thou art my Lord’ see Sunpay ScHooL 
Hevperr, vol. xi., 187. Notice how the psalmist ‘rests his whole 
weight on God, placing no expectations elsewhere.’ ‘I have no good 
beyond Thee.’ When we find God, we reach the goal of our weary 
journey ; we are at rest; we know that we have gained the fountain 
of life, and henceforth we forsake ‘broken cisterns,’ and shallow 
streams. God is the adsolute Goodness and Wisdom, in whom we 
are not only helped and comforted but satisfied, so that we cannot 
even wish for anything beyond the ineffable bliss, the perfect peace 
we find in Him. As Thomas 4 Kempis says, ‘He who comprehend- 
eth all things in God’s will, and beholdeth all things in His light, hath 
his heart fixed, and abideth in the peace of God.’ They who gain 
this deep experience do enter into rest; they have a sanctuary where 
they are always blessed; they have a trust they cannot explain, a 
faith they cannot define ; a peace which the world can neither give nor 
take away. ‘ Infinite” means unbounded, and we call God znjini‘te, 
because he is the Best; we can conceive of no good beyond Him. 
‘The cisterns I forsake, 
O Fount of bliss, for Thee, 


My thirst with living waters slake, 
And drink Eternity. 


He 
The Communion of Saints. 


AS FOR THE SAINTS THAT ARE IN THE EARTH, THEY ARE THE 
EXCELLENT IN WHOM IS ALL MY DELIGHT. This verse has also been 
translated : ‘ As to the saints who are in the land, they are the nobles 


- in whom is all my delight.’ Faith in God as my Father brings a new 


sense of brotherhood to all His children. But, while all men are to 
be regarded as members of one family, yet our ‘delight’ must 
specially be found in those who seek with us to become ‘perfect as the 
Father in heaven is perfect.’ ‘Saint’ means one who is holy, free 
from sin. And, though none of us is quite free from sin, yet those 
who are striving after the perfect life form the true church of God. 
Such a church may be called ‘Catholic’ (universal) ; because it 
includes all, in every age and nation, who seek to conform their lives 
to the divine will. Those who form this Communion of Saints may 
be divided by creeds and forms of worship; but they are one in 


' that Spirit of Holiness, whereby all who reverence God and work 


righteousness are accepted of Him, Goodness is the only true 
nobility ; the good man is the noble-man in the Kingdom of heaven. 
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To be a child of God in purity, love and goodness is better than to be 
heir to the greatest earthly monarch. 
‘ Howe'er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
There is no more delightful fellowship than that of those who worship 
the same Father and aspire after His Perfection. Such communion 
of saints is a foretaste of heavenly joy. 
‘ While we walk with God in light, 
God our hearts doth still unite ;— 


Sweetly each with each combined, 
In the bonds of duty joined. 


‘ Mutual love the token be, 
Lord ! that we belong to Thee : 
Only love to us be given ; 
Lord; we ask no other heaven.’ 


Ill. 
Idolatry Renounced. 


THEIR SORROWS SHALL BE MULTIPLIED THAT EXCHANGE THE LorpD 
FOR ANOTHER Gop: ‘THEIR DRINK OFFERINGS OF BLOOD WILL I 
NOT OFFER. : 

Nok TAKE THEIR NAMES UPON MY LIPS. 


Whatever we make the supreme object of our life becomes the 
‘god’ which we really worship. So Jesus tells us that when we spend 
all our time and thought on money and food and clothes, we are 
serving ‘Mammon.’ The true worship is to seek supremely the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 

Idolatry is the homage paid to some object less worthy than the 
Best we know. The poor savage, to whom the wood or stone re- 
presents the highest principle he can conceive, is not, in the strict 
sense of the word, an idolater. But the ‘Christian,’ who has gained 
a knowledge of the spiritual ends of life, and yet devotes himself to 
selfish and material pursuits, is guilty of false worship; he exchanges 
the Lord for another god. Whatever we love supremely, for the sake 
of which we would be willing to sacrifice everything else, that is the 
object of our worship, to which we make ‘ drink offerings of blood,’— 
that is, we yield to it the devotion of our life; for in the Bible blood 
is the symbol of life. It is well that ‘their sorrows shall be multiplied,’ 
who seek happiness in selfishness and covetousness; for their miser- 
able disappointment and failure must force them to feel, at last, that 
they have made a terrible mistake in exchanging the eternal for the 


temporal, the spiritual and permanent for things which perish in the 
using. 


a 
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‘One Lord there is, all lords above, 

His name is Truth, His name is Love, 
His name is Beauty, it is Light, 

His name is everlasting Right. 

Lord of the everlasting Name, 

Truth, Beauty, Light, Consuming Flame, 
Shall I not lift my heart to Thee, 

And ask Thee, Lord, to rule in me. 


If I be ruled in other wise, 

‘ My lot is cast with all that dies, 
With things that harm, and things that hate, 
And roam by night and miss the Gate,— 


The happy gate, which leads us where 
Love is like sunshine in the air, 

And Love and Law are both the same, 
Named with the everlasting Name. 


The teacher should get the scholars to learn by heart both the 
verses of the psalm, and the passages of hymns quoted. After the 
lesson has been gone through, the children should be asked some 
questions, to test their knowledge. Why does the psalmist feel so sure 
that his prayer for preservation will be answered? In what sense can 
the finite soul claim the infinite God and say ‘my God’? (see illus- 
trations in Sunpay ScHoot HE per, vol. xi.,187.) What do we mean 
when we speak of the divine wisdom and goodness as ‘infinite ’? 
For illustrations of the satisfaction which the soul finds in God see 


-SunpAy ScHoort HELPER, vol. xi., p. 235. Inthe Psalms, we often have 


the expression ‘my God’; what is involved in the extension of this 
thought by Jesus into the cry, ‘our Father’? Explain how the 
Fatherhood of God implies the Brotherhood of men, even of ‘the 
unthankful and the evil.’ Explain the distinction between the love 
which we ought to feel for all men, and the ‘ delight’ we experience 
in the Communion of saints. 

Give a definition of the Church. Why may the communion of 
saints be called a ‘Catholic Church’? Quote some words of Jesus, — 
teaching us that goodness is the true nobility in the kingdom of 
heaven. What is idolatry? Explain the difference between the so- 
called idolatry of an ignorant savage, and the idolatry of those who 
‘exchange the Lord for another god.’ 

What does Jesus mean by serving Mammon? Give some passages 
from the New Testament showing that ‘blood’ means life, and that 
the shedding of blood means the devotion of life to some supreme 
object. Why are men only allowed to find misery and disappoint- 
ment when they seek happiness in selfish pursuits ? 
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Nature Lessons. 
III. 


T the end of my garden there is a grassy bank with, here and 
A there, a hazel bush and yellow broom, and near the top a 
hawthorn tree. The bank faces the south so that whenever the sun 
shines it is brightened up’and warmed, and the wild flowers always 
show themselves sooner on the bank than anywhere else. In 
February there are snowdrops in tufts; but they can hardly be called 
wild flowers, for I planted them there years ago; yet as they have gone 
on increasing year by year and taking care of themselves, I should 
hardly call them cultivated or garden plants. Then in March there 
are patches of-primroses quite wild, and among them also sweet 
scented violets, blue and white, and these like the snowdrops come 
year by year at their proper time, without any care on my part, and 
they are always welcome when they come, and to me, at all events, 
they seem to speak and they have always a sweet smile on their 
bonny flower faces when they speak, so that I am bound to listen to 
them with pleasure, and cannot be content to give them a careless 
attention. 

I have found that most children are the same as I am,—for I 
am a child, though most children would call me an old man,— 
we all like to be told things when there is a smile on the face of 
the one who speaks. Well, my flowers on the bank come every 
Spring with their friendly smile, which never grows tiresome, but 
always seems to be a fresh smile, quite new and different from the 
one of the year before: just as the message the flowers bring me is 
new, and has more in it than last year’s message. You see, it is 
this way; each year adds to my knowledge and so I can understand 
more of what the flowers say. And when I have grown to be so 
wise a man that the flowers have no new thing to tell me I shall cease 
to be a child, and the door of the kingdom of heaven will be closed 
to me, for you remember that Jesus told his grown up disciples, when 
they wished to drive the children disciples away, that no one could 
enter the kingdom of heaven who did not come with the sweet open- 
eyed wonder and love of a little child: for the kingdom of heaven is 
a place where people are going onward, to fuller life,—to fuller under- 
standing of what life is, and how wonderful it is, and how beautiful 
it is, and how wonderful and beautiful must ‘be the Giver of all life 
and the Creator of all beautiful things,—whom we call God. So, as 
Iam quite sure that what Jesus said about children is true, I want to 
be a child all my life,—to be always learning,—looking at the flowers 
and listening to their whzspered words ;—the flowers never shout 
what they have to say, and you will find plenty of careless people 
~ who don’t believe the flowers speak at all, just because those careless 
people have not learned the right way to listen. But when you have 
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learnt the way to listen you will find that though they whisper they 
speak very clearly and distinctly, and what they say is full of 
meaning. 

Now, let us return to the bank. The primroses have told their 
message, and the violets too, and they are nearly all gone, but others 
have come. There is the stitchwort, the yellow broom, and the sweet 
hawthorn-blossom, which in many places:is called ‘May,’ and twining 
up the stem of one of the hazel bushes is a glorious honeysuckle 


“ full of buds which very soon will fill the air all round with its 


delicious fragrance. The honeysuckle speaks most clearly in the 
evening and her breath is then the most sweetly scented. And 
though men may say that they cannot hear her voice, yet she calls so 
clearly to her friends, the night-moths, that they come from far to 
visit her, and she entertains them with a very sweet drop of nectar 
which is stored right down at the bottom of the long trumpet shaped 
tube of each flower. Now it would be quite easy for me to get 
jealous, if I were so silly as to want the honeysuckle’s sweetness all 
for myself. For the flower has favourites, and would rather be 
visited by a night-moth with a long trunk than by me. You see 
when the moth calls and sips the nectar of one flower he is nearly 
certain to carry away some of the yellow dust that is formed at the 
end of the long slender threads inside the flower. Now in the 
midst of these slender threads there is one,—thicker than the rest, 
and with a bigger head on which there is no flower dust. And what 
the honeysuckle’ wants is to have some dust laid on the bare end of 


- that centre thread. If only that can be managed the flower will be 


ae: 


able to bear a fruit, if not, there will be no fruit. When the moth 
visits the flower as I said, he rubs dust off the other threads on his 
head and back and this dust he leaves behind, sticking at the end 
of the bare thread of the next flower he visits and then the flower 
is satisfied, for the object of her life is gained and she will not die 
and be forgotten but will bear a red fruit and inside that red fruit 
will be seed grains which will drop into the earth and sprout and 
produce new honeysuckle plants.! 

Who told me all this? Why, the flowers of course! Whispered 
it to me,-—very much as God whispers to me about my duty, or 
reproves me when I do wrong, and tells me He is glad when I do 
right. The voice of God which I alone can hear I call Conscience. 
And the thinking part of me which I call sometimes Reason, some- 
times Thought or Reflection hears the messages which the flowers 
speak. For at first I could not quite understand why the honeysuckle 
should smell more sweetly at night than by day until I reflected and 
thought and reasoned the matter out. Then I remembered that the 
big moths which fly by night and have a keen scent have long trunks 


1 Teachers of older classes should prepare lessons on flowers and their fertilisation, 
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and are wholly suited to both enjoy the friendship of the honeysuckle, 
and to repay her by taking flower-dust from blossom to blossom; 
whilst the little honey-bee which flies by day when the sun is shining 
is better formed for doing the same service to other smaller flowers. 

And see, on the bank, how busy the bees are collecting the nectar 
from the bright yellow flowers of the broom. These flowers have 
but little scent, but they make up in attractiveness by their bright 
yellow colour, and as the sun shines hundreds and thousands of bees 
are attracted to them. What a busy scene it is as the sun shines on 
it, this bank of flowers, with the hawthorn tree at the top covered 
with white blossoms, and filling the air with its delicious odour. 

I wonder how many of those who read these lines have stood near 
a bank such as] am describing on a warm sunny day in May or June 
and watched the different kinds of insects and spiders all busily 
engaged in the work of their lives. Some, large and powerful like 
the swiftly-flying dragon flies—others so small as to be hardly visible, 
all very wonderful in the way they are formed and adapted to their 
way of life. And, by observation, thought, and reason we may learn 
from each insect something of its habits and the sort of life it lives; 
and always as we observe and try to find why certain parts of the 
insect are so wonderfully formed we learn such things as careless 
people quite overlook, but which are full of interest and delight for us. 

Now look at that tiny ladybird! busily running up the stem of a 
wild rose that is opening its delicate pink flowers. There are many 
buds and only a few of them are open yet, for it is rather early in the 
rose season. What is the ladybird seeking? If we are careful we 
shall be able to watch it without alarming it. See there, the ladybird 
has found a small green bright fly such as we see on nearly all tender 
plants in the summer time, and, alas for the green fly, the ladybird 
is devouring it eagerly, and having quickly finished is off in search of 
another. 

And there, again, is an earwig just as eagerly seeking green 
flies and devouring them. What will become of all the green blight 
flies if this goes on? Surely there will soon be none left, especially 
as they are also devoured by birds and many other hungry creatures> 
Ah—the gardeners would be glad for that to. happen, but there is 
little chance indeed that the green flies will be all eaten, for they area 
wonderful people, and with that you will agree when I tell you that it 
has been reckoned that a mother green fly beginning in Spring can 
give birth to five daughters every day and these can each give birth to 
five daughters apiece next day and every day during the summer, and 
so on, and so on, so that by the end of the summer the number that 
have descended from the original one green fly is stated to be 


1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,090,00¢,000! Now if you could count | 


1The lady 
well enough, 


-bird is a small red and black beetle which most country children will know 
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200 in a minute how long would it take you to count all that number 
of green flies? Only 9,500,000,000,000,000,000,000 years—that> is 
if you never once stopped to rest! The earwigs and ladybirds and 
other hungry folk may well be busy. And is not this, that may be 
found out by those who will look and think, as wonderful, and even 
more wonderful than anything we ever read in fairy tales, or tales of 
adventure? Just think of it, each of those green flies has six legs, and 
two eyes that are made up of quite-a large number of smaller 


~ eyes, and each green fly has also a perfectly formed mouth made up 
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of six parts, all working together perfectly, with lancets for boring and 
‘tube for sucking the juice of the plant it lives upon. And all the rest 
of its tiny body is formed with equal perfection. Is it not wonderful, 
almost too wonderful for us to think of it without getting confused 
and a little bit frightened, and wondering what must be the power 
and wisdom of the Creator of all these creatures,—who cares for them, 
as He does for the sparrow and the lily, and for you my child also. 
Do not fear Him,—He loves you and would have you love Him, and 
to you He will send messages through flowers and insects, and all 
other wonderful and beautiful created things,—if only you will care to 
keep your eyes open, and think about what you see. 
Next month I will tell you about the bees and ants and the spiders 
that are to be seen on the hedge banks in July. 
T. Rosinson. 


The Sunday School. 
Its Opportunity and Methods. ! 
By Dr. Samugt Exror. 


N my way here this afternoon, some words, which I have 
() not thought of for many a long year, came back to my mind. 
“I know not why, except that my thoughts were on children, and the 
care whichchildren require. ‘The first and the only time I ever heard’ 
those words was from Longfellow, when I was still a boy; and he 
repeated them to me as having fallen from the lips of his Unitarian 
pastor in Portland. They were more than I shall repeat to you; but 
you will see how naturally they recur to me, and how they form, as it 
were, an introduction to what I can say to you this afternoon oats 
‘The high priest of the human heart is indeed clothed in flowing 
robes; they are the garments of the mother. Christianity begins, 
where its author began, in the arms of maternal affection.’ If 


1 Address delivered at the Anniversary of the American Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
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mothers were doing their duty by their children here and everywhere 
throughout this country, there would be no need of Sunday-schools. It 
is because mothers are either unable or unwilling to fulfil the sacred 
trust which God has given them that these schools are absolutely 
necessary. And I hope that day will never come when any who are 
engaged in this needful branch of church work will lose heart about 
them. They have only to take the mother-place, to receive the little 
children into the mother’s arms, to clasp them to the mother’s heart, in 
place of the natural parent who cannot fulfil her office, to justify their 
existence and to make that existence a universal benediction. Do 
not be afraid for your Unitarian Sunday school if your-methods fail, - 
do not be afraid if your resources seem to diminish. You have God’s 
own work committed to you; and God never fails, God’s resources 
never diminish, however much our poor human hands and hearts may 
falter by the way. You are doing a work which is essential to the 
salvation of our people. But for the work done in the Sunday school, 
the education of the young in this country—which prides itself so 
much upon its educational systems—would be imperfect, and morally 
imperfect. Our public schools are not schools of religious teaching. 
They are not directly schools of moral teaching. Many and manya 
noble woman especially, and some noble men, engaged in the schools, 
are unable to teach morals as they desire, because of some obstacle 
that arises, either from without or from within. Where circumstances 
are most favourable, where school boards and teachers are of one mind 
and one heart as to the paramount necessity of moral teaching, even 
there it is impossible for the most conscientious and faithful teacher 
to do all that his or her children need in this respect. The very 
numbers with which public school teachers are obliged to deal abso- 
lutely forbids anything like perfection in moral training. Moral 
training makes the individual soul and the individual character its ob- 
ject. It goes straight to the heart of the child, touches his spirit, 
rouses his aspirations, makes him look from the seen to the unseen, 
from man to God. It is impossible for a public school teacher, 
with so many girls and boys to care for, to find a way to the nature 
of every separate child. Individual training may not be wholly 
impossible ; but individual training, in its full proportions, is im- 
possible, and it is no reproach to other schools to say so. To make 
it possible, we should be obliged to multiply our teachers tenfold 
at least, to increase our expenses beyond the enormous aggregate 
to which they now amount, and indeed to reform our whole 
system from beginning to end. The end of our system, as it 
stands, is the intellectual culture of the child. There is now a 
serious effort made to train the hand as well as the mind sand, 
in all probability, it is settled that industrial branches will be 
engrafted on our existing stock, but, for the present, the end of 
the school is the mind, But one asks himself, Shall we be content 
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with this system? shall we rest under its necessary restrictions and 
limitations, and ask for no more? When the sunshine is pouring out 
of heaven, shall we be content with the mere shadows of earth? And, 
then, the answer comes from every thinking mind and every loving 
heart, No, a thousand times, no. What the public school does not 
undertake to do, what it cannot do if it did undertake it, must be 
done by some other agency. What, then, is so ready to our hands, 
what has so many promises of usefulness, as the Sunday school? Be 
sure that, whatever work you do in your Sunday school, if it is aimed 
at the heart, if it looks to the spiritual nature, if it sees in every child 
the offspring of God and the disciple of Jesus Christ, then the work 
done in that school may be defective, may sometimes fail, but fail 
completely it never can. Its success, if not seen here, will be seen by 
and by in the eternal home. 

That Sunday schools should do this work, something is needed in 
the way of improving them. I know less about your Sunday schools 
than about others; and if I suggest any means to make them more 
effective, you will not imagine that I am criticising your methods 
alone. 

More organization in the first place is required, in order that our 
Sunday schools may do their work fully; more care in the selection 
of teachers ; more care in the classification of children; more con- 
sideration about the promotion from one class to another; more 
adaptation of one grade to another of instruction; more constant 
concern about the teachers to be trained to succeed those who are 
now in charge; more close and searching means of instruction ; 
more rational and still more spiritual methods of dealing with the 
Bible, and all the questions in literature and science that suggest 
themselves; more grappling with the problems relating to the poorer 
classes, more sympathy with them, more thought about their homes, 
about the lives which their children livé when they go back to the 
tenement houses, from which they have come to you,—all these 
things are vital. Make your children—your fortunate children— 
missionary agents. Send them out as soon as they are old enough, 
with proper companions or guardians, to visit the poorer quarters 
of this great city. Let them learn, above all others, the lesson that 
what is done for those they seek is done for Him in whose name the 
Sunday school is founded. ; ; 

Train them to this missionary work as the most essential thing. 
They will return from every effort of the kind with a deeper convic- 
tion of the preciousness of the truths you are teaching, and with an 
infinitely stronger and more tenacious love for them and for you than 
would come to them in the Sunday school room by themselves. 
Make Sunday school teachers of your best pupils, and let the work 
they do rest upon the work you do, and you will count your sheaves 
not by one or two, but by hundreds. 
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We have but to believe in children, to be able to teach them any- 
thing we know to be good for them. There is nothing which comes 
easier to them, if they are really children and we really believe in 
them, than the lesson of duty. If we suffer them to see duty asit is and 
not as the mockery which is often presented to them ; if the shape they 
behold is the same as that in which it presents itself to you and to me, 
—they will love it, as Livingstone said he loved whatever he felt 
bound to do. ‘I never undertook anything as a matter of duty, but 
I presently became enamoured of it.’ 

Let your children become enamoured of their duty. It can be 
taught them in your Sunday schools better than in public schools or 
in any day school, private or public. In the Sunday school there is 
or ought to be an open communication between this world and the 
better world, as seeing the invisible; and, when the children come to 
receive instruction from your lips, they hear a voice speaking to them 
from on high, calling them upward and making life more and more 
beautiful as the days and years go by. Teach them, then, their duty. 
Make it plain that it is no monster to frighten them away, but a tender 
friend to lead them on that pathway which shines more and more 
unto the perfect day. Let them see that you reward them with ap- 
preciation for every duty done. Do not let the atmosphere of your 
school be like that of many a secular school, where honours are 
showered upon the clever and the successful, while approbation is 
often denied to him who plods slowly on. Be like Dr. Arnold who 
said of one of his own dull boys, ‘I would stand hat in hand to that 
boy.’ Let your praises rest on the heads and sink deep into the 
hearts of those who are always trying, even if they do not always 
succeed. 

It is but following in the steps of Christ who bade little children 
come to him, not little scholars who had won the prizes of the Jewish 
schools,—but little children, perhaps such as had never been to school 
at all. To them, he gave his blessing, the dearest and the highest 
reward he had to give. Let the same spirit be in us, in every teacher, 
and in all our scholars, recognizing that above all things, above all 
knowledge, far above all power that comes from purely intellectual 
sources, is the wisdom that springs from duty known and duty done. 
As Tennyson, remembering his dead friend, says,— 


‘I would the great world grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and in charity” 


May this be the growth of every one of your Sunday school 
children | : 
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Sune 7th, Psalm Ixxvii. 1-15. 
A song of the Dispersion. In the time 
of trouble the poet finds his only con- 
fidence in the thought of Jehovah’s 
help. He who led his people in the 
past is with them still, and is able now, 
as then, to deliver them. Whatever 
our troubles let us remember the Eter- 
nal God, who is our Refuge, and who 
alone can give the assurance and peace 
for which we crave. 

John xiv. 15-27. ‘He who acts 
out the commandments of Jesus from 
the heart, elevates and purifies his 
moral sense. He discerns the moral 
significance of things. He sees the 
Father and the Son—they come to him, 
not personally, in visible shapes, but 


. they are manifested in the brightness 


of their moral being, presert to his 
heart. They not only come to him, but 
they are in him, and he isinthem. A 
far more intimate acquaintance, a far 
closer and more inspiring union, takes 
place than could be formed by personal 
intercourse. —Dr. Furness. 

Sune 14th, Psaim xxvii. By 
an early poet, but one later than David, 
for the temple is already built. The 
writer, far away from the sanctuary 
and its associations, and threatened 


_with terrible evils, cries out to Jehovah 


as the strength of his life, and his de- 
fence against his enemies. He looks 
forward to the time when, having sub- 


‘dued his enemies and persecutors, he 


shall again worship in the holy place. 

In vv. 7-12 we seem to have the in- 
terpolation of a song belonging to a 
different period and subject. 

John xv. 1-10. The condition of 
spiritual growth and fruitfulness is an 
intimate relation between the disciples 
and their Master. We have a similar 
figure elsewhere. As the sap nourishes 
the branches, so the spirit of Christ, in 
those who are truly his, cleanses from 
sin and fills with newer and diviner 
life. There is no claim that a@// the 
world’s moral health is from Christ. 
It is nevertheless true for ws, as it was 


_for the disciples, that we must abide in 


him if we would bear much fruit. Do 
some who have discarded the name of 


Christ imagine they have found how to 
live without him? Two things ate to 
be remembered. Firstly : we may have 
the name without the spirit, or the 
spirit without the name. Secondly: 
the sap in the severed branches some- 
times remains for long. 

Sune 21st. Psalm Ixxxiv. A 
song of the Dispersion. The poet, in 
exile, recalls the happy days he has 
spent in the temple of Jehovah, which 
it would seem is still standing. He 
congratulates those who still enjoy the 
privilege of worshipping there, and 
envies the very birds who make the 
courts of the Lord their shelter. What 
a privilege is afforded us in the oppor- 
tunity for public worship! And yet 
how little do we value it! Do not the 
meditations of the poet inspire us to a 
more regular use of our opportunity ? 
Milton’s paraphrase is perhaps the best 
known of many versions of this psalm. 
‘ How lovely are thy dwellings, Lord!’ 

John xv. 12-21. The duty of 
loving one another might have been 
declared by any moralist or philosopher, 
whether he were, in his life, consistent 
with his teaching, or the reverse. 
Jesus, however, sets before us a measure 
of our duty and associates the command 
with his own example. ‘As I have 
loved you.’ How great that love really 
was they never knew until he had been 
taken away. 

Sune 28th. Psalm cxxxvii. 
1-6. The poet, returned from exile, 
expresses his love for Jerusalem and 
tells how he had remembered Zion in 
the land of the stranger and oppressor. 
His religious patriotism is so strong 
that though his right hand lost its 
power, and his tongue its utterance he 
would still remember Jerusalem, 

The spirit of the closing verses is 
not to be commended. In reading 
these imprecations however, we must 
bear in mind the provocation, and also 
the fact that the poem was written 
centuries before the time of Christ. 
Moreover the spirit of vindictiveness is 
not absent from among us even to-day. 

John xvii. 1-7 & 18-23. We 
have here the very spirit of the fourth 
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Gospel—the spiritual unity of God and 
of his children. Notice especially (a) 
As the Father sent Christ into the 
world, so did Christ send his disciples 
(ver. 18). (6) The ‘glory’ which Christ 
had with the Father and which the 


Father gave him, /e gave to the disci- 
ples (ver.22). (c.) The oneness of Christ 
with the Father, to which frequent al- 
lusion is made in this Gospel, was a 
oneness in which the disciples were to 
partake (ver. 23). 


Notes and Illustrations. 


Lire.—Like all the noblest things, Christian life is only a hard 
service to those who serve it grudgingly. Take hold of it hesitatingly, 
and, like a nettle, it seems all prickles and stings, all restraints and 
sacrifices. But take hold of it with the grasp of resolute, fearless 
purpose, and it will answer back like the strengthening and cheering 
hand of a friend. Face it manfully, and it is full of blessing. Stand 
for it openly, and it makes the way clear and the heart strong. Take 


up its crosses with a brave and ready cheerfulness, and its very 


crosses change into a crown,—the crown of duties that grow easier 
with the doing, the crown of happy, onward, everlasting life— 
‘ Brooke Herford. 
A Trur Converston.—I recollect among the earliest memories 
of my ministry, the case of a very wicked man who was converted in 
Indiana. I went to see him, and after he had finished the narration 
of the change in his character, he said, ‘ Now, sir, I am going to sit 
down and write to my mother; I have not written her for three or 
four years ; but now I am going to tell her everything.’ Said I, ‘You 
are converted ; you show one of the inevitable signs of grace.’— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
Sociatism.—We have heard a good deal lately about Socialism— 
that all should have the land in common. There are a few small 
objections to that idea. It could not be realised without a revolution : 
it would be unjust to the present possessors; and some who received 
their portions of land would soon lose them. We advocate a social- 
ism of knowledge, which is the true wealth, The man who snows is 
more wealthy than the man who owas. A man may have vast acres 
but if he is ignorant of their botany and geology, if he has not the 
taste to admire their beauty, he does not possess them, he only holds 
the title deeds. One who knows nothing of painting may cover his 
walls with pictures, but all he possesses is so many square yards of 
coloured canvas. The poor student who looks at them knowi 
something of the painters, capable of understanding beauty of form 
and colour, and truth to nature, has more of them in real wealth, A 
man without taste may have a large library; but dummy volumes 
would do as well, for his books are only so much decorative furniture 
He who reads, understands, and loves it, is the real possessor.— ; 


Newman Hall. 
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